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graph on the heroism of Bassus; 41, the almost Christian sacer spiritus; 
100, on Fabianus, Seneca's master; 104, Ill-Health, Independence, and 
Philosophy — somewhat autobiographical, and 115, On Over-Care of Style. 
Many of the conjectural readings are bold, but they have the merit of at 
least being reasonable. 

The volume is well written, and a pleasure to read. Mr. Summers 
deserves our hearty thanks for the words on p. 9 of his preface: that Seneca's 
teachings are honorable and valuable, and "the clearness of his style com- 
pares favorably with that of some philosophers of more recognized stand- 
ing." If it is still the fashion to ridicule Seneca, that fashion ought to change. 

R. M. Gummeeb 
Havebpobd College 
February 25, 1911 



To ©e/xto-To'/cXeioz/. By IAK. X. APAFAT2H2. Athens: 
'Pa(f>Tdvi)<s-naTra'yed>pyio<;, 1910. Pp. 39. Ap. 2. 

Among the ancients the most desired boon at the end was to pass away 
surrounded by one's kith and kin and to find a tomb in one's native land. 
To Athens' greatest admiral, dying the death of an exiled traitor, this 
boon was, in part at least, denied. He died and was buried in Magnesia, 
and yet his tomb was pointed out in Attica. Analyzing the testimony of 
Thucydides, Plutarch, Diodorus Siculus, Nepos, Pausanias, Aristotle, 
and Plato Comicus, we are led to the following simple conclusions: (1) 
Themistocles died and was buried in Magnesia; (2) his bones were later 
removed to Attica, either (a) by his kinsmen without the knowledge of the 
Athenians, or (6) with the approval of the people, who repented toward 
their great commander; (3) they were buried near the entrance to the Piraeus 
harbor; (4) there his grave was pointed out in after-times; and (5) grave 
and environment bore the name Themistocleum. 

Where was this tomb of Themistocles ? Following Diodorus the Perie- 

gete (ap. Plut. Them. 32: Tltpl rbv fJLeyav \i/xera. tov Ileipaiais cwro tov 
Kara tov *A\ki/jx>v aKpor-qpiov irpoKeirai ns oiov dyK<ov, kcu Kafjaj/avri 
tovtov evros, rj to vircvSiov rfjs OaXaTTrps, Kpt)Tri<s i<mv tvfx.c.y£6yfi km to 
iir avr-ij jSw/AoeiSes, ra<pos ©efuaroKkeov;), and misinterpreting Kara tov 
"A\Kip.ov and irpoKcvrai, topographers have usually located the tomb in 
the bend (dy/cuiv) of the shore outside the entrance to the Piraeus away 
off to the right as one sails in. And there, where there is no possible iir€v8iov 
tijs OaXaTTr/'i (unless the whole sea is calm) and where no one ever Ka/twrra 
evros, we have often looked into a grave cut, with several others, in the rock 
of the shore where each breaking wave rolls into it, and we believed that 
there we were standing by the tomb of the victor of Salamis. But Diodorus 
was clearly sailing in the direction of Salamis and Eleusis when he wrote 
a.7ro tov Kara. "AA/ci/aov aKpOT-qpiov TrpoKarai Tts oiov ayKwv, and we trans- 
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late with Holden "from the head-land opposite Alcimus there juts out 
an elbow, as it were." And there, on the side toward Salamis, in 1897 
were found on the shore the remnants of a circular, altar-like basis 6 . 40 m. 
in diameter. In the center is a cavity 0.77 m. in depth and 0.75 m. in di- 
ameter, well adapted to receiving, not an entire body, but bones only or a 
cinerary urn. 

The topography is in perfect accord with all the testimony of antiquity 
concerning the Attic tomb of Themistocles; and what is left of the structure 
points to a tomb. It has undergone many transformations: in Roman 
times a column was set up upon it — perhaps to carry a beacon light to guide 
sailors into the harbor; this easily took the place of the original trireme's 
prow on which stood the trophy-bearing hero of Salamis. 

The new location of the tomb of Themistocles on the left as one ap- 
proaches the entrance to the Piraeus harbor is in every respect (save possibly 
the application of Aristotle An. Hist. vi. 579, 9) the most plausible one that 
has yet been suggested. The theory is not new. It was suggested even 
in Holden's edition of Plutarch, Themistocles 32 (1881). But the discovery 
of the tomb and its round, altar-like base makes an exact location of it 
possible, if not quite probable. 

Walteb Miller 

Tulane University op Louisiana 



The Article in Theocritus. By Winfred George Lexjtner. 
Baltimore: J. H. Furst Co., 1907. (Johns Hopkins University 
Dissertation.) Pp. 80. 

Dr. Leutner's careful and scholarly monograph well deserved prompt 
attention from this Journal; for the delay in noticing it, the reviewer, not 
the editorial management, is responsible. 

The work is preceded by a bibliography; then follows a brief preface 
in which the author explains that his investigation "embraces the thirty 
idylls of Theocritus found in the edition of Fritzsche, and the nine epigrams 
accepted as genuine by both Ahrens and Fritzsche." In view of the brevity 
of the epigrams, the author's observations as to the usage of the poet would 
scarcely be affected at all if he admitted more of them as genuine; but it is a 
little odd to find the question of genuineness raised here, but virtually left 
out of consideration in the longer poems. 

The introduction (14 pp.) is devoted to a brief account of the history 
and development of the article, its use in other authors, and some general 
observations upon its use in Theocritus. Comparison is facilitated by 
tables on pp. 19-20. The author directs special attention to the marked 
difference between the epic and the Doric idylls with regard to the use of the 
article, and in general he is careful, in drawing his conclusions, to observe 
the character and atmosphere of the individual poems. But in his comment 



